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FCC  plan  f4»r  alloeation  of  TV  airways 

would  reserve  about  10%  of  channels  for  educational 
purposes,  not  the  25%  asked  by  educators.  Only  tentative, 
the  proposal  will  be  debated  at  length  during  hearings  to 
open  May  23. 

Under  the  arrangement  set  forth  last  month  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  209  of  some  2,000 
tdevision  assignments  would  be  made  to  non-commercial, 
educational  institutions.  All  cities  with  three  or  more 
frequencies  in  either  the  very  or  ultra  high  frequency 
field  would  have  one  channel  reserved  for  education. 
Others  would  have  none,  unless  they  were  “primarily 
educational  centers.” 

Debate  on  the  military  manpower  bill 

opened  two  days  ago  in  the  House,  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  well  into  next  week.  Main  objective  of  UMT  op¬ 
ponents  is  separation  of  the  bill’s  draft  and  military 
training  sections,  thereby  increasing  chances  of  the  latter 
for  defeat. 

But  the  Defense  Department,  besides  insisting  that  the 
sections  be  kept  together,  is  working  for  provisions  more 
to  its  liking  than  those  approved  by  the  House  Armed 
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Services  Committee.  Unlike  the  committee,  it  would  re- 
_____  lieve  the  Nat.  Security  Training  Commission  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  operating  the  program  (an  Army  job,  the  de¬ 
partment  feels),  and  would  make  Congressional  okay  of 
the  details  of  the  program  unnecessary. 

Double  cbanee  for  deferment  is  offered  col¬ 
lege  students  by  new  Selective  Service  regulations.  Either 
high  score  on  a  national  aptitude  test  or  good  class  stand¬ 
ing  (specific  standards  will  be  set  later)  will  bring  colle¬ 
gians  deferred  status.  Open  only  to  students  now  in 
college,  the  tests  will  be  given  at  some  1,000  educational 
centers  on  May  26,  June  16  and  June  30.  Application 
blanks  will  be  available  at  local  draft  boards  on  or  after 
April  12. 

Doetrine  of  public  school  non-llabillty  for 

pupil  injuries  seemingly  is  cracking,  according  to  R.  R. 
Hamilton,  dean  of  the  College  of  Law  at  the  U.  of  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Laramie.  He  points  out:  two  recent  state  supreme 
court  decisions  conformed  with  the  well-established  princi¬ 
ple  that  a  state  is  immune  from  tort  action  unless  it  con¬ 
sents  to  be  sued  (hence,  its  agencies  are),  but  both  were 
split  rulings — with  the  principle  surviving  by  the  margin 
of  a  single  judge  in  Michigan.  No  longer.  Dean  Hamil¬ 
ton  advises,  can  school  districts  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  general  rule  of  immunity. 

His  appraisal  of  the  current  status  of  school  district 
liability  for  its  torts  appears  in  Vol.  I,  No.  1  of  the  Bi- 
IF eekly  School  Law  Letter  which  he  publishes.  The  second 
issue,  incidentally,  deals  with  teacher  contracts,  while  the 
next  two  will  concern  court  rulings  on  religious  educa¬ 
tion  which  have  appeared  since  the  Supreme  Court’s 
McCollum  decision. 

Emerging  as  ebamplon  of  segregatfon  in 

public  schools.  South  Carolina’s  Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes 
told  the  state  education  association  last  month  that  no 
matter  what  courts  say.  South  Carolina  would  never  sup¬ 
port  an  unsegregated  school  system.  If  it  becomes  im¬ 
possible  to  live  within  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
tain  segregation,  “we  will  reluctantly  abandon  the  public 
school  system,”  he  explained. 

South  Carolina  is  on  the  spot.  On  May  28,  a  federal 
court  in  Charleston  will  hear  a  suit  charging  that  racial 
segregation  in  schools  denies  “equal  protection,”  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution; 
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but  regardless  of  the  verdict,  the  case  probably  will  be 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  meantime,  South  Carolina  is  working  to  im¬ 
prove  Negro  schools  of  the  state,  and  bills  to  raise  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  and  to  provide  state  support  for  school  con¬ 
struction  are  making  headway  in  the  legislature.  “If  it 
can  be  shown  that  an  honest  effort  is  being  made  to 
provide  subst^mtial  equality  of  facilities,  it  will  favorably 
influence  opinion  of  the  court.”  Gov.  Byrnes  has  advised. 

Consolidation  does  not  affect  tenure  of 

teachers,  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has  decided.  In  a 
case  involving  a  Covington  teacher  whose  tenure  con¬ 
tract  had  been  cancelled  after  a  district  merger,  the  court 
reversed  a  previous  decision,  decreed  that  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  could  not  divest  itself  of  contractual  obligations  by 
joining  with  a  neighboring  district. 

The  justices  (who  concurred  unanimously  in  the  ruling) 
explained  that  in  Indiana  teacher  tenure  is  based  wholly 
on  contract,  and  that  nothing  in  state  school  consolida¬ 
tion  laws  indicated  that  the  General  Assembly  had  in¬ 
tended  to  legislate  concerning  teacher  tenure.  Even  had 
they  done  so,  the  law  would  have  been  invalid,  the  court 
pointed  out,  for  it  would  have  violated  United  States  and 
Indiana  constitutions,  each  of  which  prohibits  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  legislation  impairing  obligation  of  contracts. 

Pennsylvania’s  supreme  court  also  has  recently  clarified 
the  status  of  tenure  teachers  in  consolidating  districts. 
Faced  with  this  question,  “When  two  districts  form  a 
joint  school,  may  the  contract  of  a  teacher  formerly 
employed  by  one  of  them  be  terminated  by  the  joint 
board  if  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  full  number  of 
teachers  of  both  districts?”  the  court  answered  No.  In 
Pennsylvania,  it  held,  a  tenure  contract  may  be  abrogated 
only  on  statutory  grounds.  Pennsylvania  laws  specify  that 
such  a  contract  may  be  cancelled  only  if  “consolidation 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  retain  the  full  staff  of  profession¬ 
al  employes” — and  further  provide  that  such  reduction  of 
staff  must  be  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  ranking  or,  if 
that  is  unavailable,  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 


Adwninimtration 


romparison  of  rural  and  urban  schools 

is  offered  by  a  survey  recently  published  by  the  New 
York  Times.  In  cities,  it  reveals,  the  average  teacher 
earns  $3,300  annually,  and  has  had  four  years  of  prepa¬ 
ration;  in  rural  areas,  the  average  teacher  earns  $2,200, 
and  had  had  two  years  of  preparation.  City  schools  get 
approximately  65%  of  all  money  spent  for  education, 
while  rural  schools  get  the  remaining  35%;  yet,  there 
are  as  many  rural  school  children  as  city  students,  and 
more  rural  teachers. 

Although  in  the  past  few  years,  rural  education  has 
improved  immensely  through  reorganization  of  districts 
and  the  closing  of  one-teacher  schools,  the  difference  in 
the  type  of  education  afforded  in  rural  and  urban  areas 
remains  entirely  too  great,  the  Times  concludes.  It  em¬ 
phasizes:  “During  the  next  10  years,  rural  non-farm 
population  is  expected  to  increase  compared  with 

44%  in  urban  centers.” 


Three  slips  from  professional  practice,  W 

on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  and  school  board,  were  I 
partly  responsible  for  AFL  members  and  other  citizens  [ 
taking  school  affairs  into  their  own  hands  in  Oglesby,  I 
III.,  last  year,  according  to  the  NEA  Defense  Commission. 
Recently  it  published  a  report  on  its  investigation  of  the 
Oglesby  “incident,”  in  which  townspeople  stormed  a 
school  board  meeting,  forced  (by  alleged  threats  of  vio¬ 
lence)  rehiring  of  a  union-affiliated  probationary  teach¬ 
er,  then  obtained  resignation  of  a  majority  of  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  later  of  the  superintendent.  * 

The  report  condemns  the  conduct  of  certain  teachers 
and  citizens,  but  emphasizes  that  the  board  and  superin¬ 
tendent  had  given  the  teacher  (1)  no  prior  notice  that 
she  was  doing  unsatisfactory  work  (2)  no  opportunity 
to  remedy  the  alleged  defects,  and  (3)  no  professional 
supervision  of  her  work. 

But  there  is  criticism  of  the  commission’s  investiga¬ 
tion.  Nation's  Schools  observes  that  the  probe  did  not 
get  under  way  until  nine  months  after  the  disturbance,  t 
that  many  persons  involved  would  give  no  information.  I 
Suggests  Managing  Elditor  Arthur  H.  Rice:  “The  teaching  I 
profession  must  be  prepared  to  investigate  such  situa¬ 
tions  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
Even  more  important,  it  should  demand  that  the  proper 
officials  investigate  such  disturbances  .  .  .  Investigation 
of  the  affair  should  have  been  conducted  by  a  grand  jury, 
which  would  have  authority  to  subpoena  witnesses  and 
demand  facts.” 

To  lessen  tension  dnring  bomb  drills,  teach¬ 
ers  are  advised  to  plan  shelter-area  activities  for  their 
classes.  In  school  systems  where  air  raid  practices  are 
being  held  regularly,  recreational  and  handwork  activities 
have  been  found  valuable  in  curbing  rise  of  undue  excite-  I 
ment  while  pupils  await  an  “all-clear,”  it  is  reported.  l 

Up  to  now,  the  Civil  Defense  Administration  has  not  * 
asked  schools  to  hold  A-bomb  drills.  It  remains  undecided  i 
as  to  w’hether  or  not  they  are  necessary,  and  as  to  how  i 
they  should  be  conducted.  I 

First  directory  of  nursery  schools  and  child  I 
care  centers  shows  3,495  in  operation  throughout  the  J! 
country.  The  directory,  compiled  by  the  Merrill-Pahner  i 
School,  Detroit,  reveals  that  less  than  10%  of  the  schools  * 
are  operated  under  state  departments  of  education.  Most 
have  private  or  cooperative  sponsorship. 

Assn,  of  School  Business  Officials  is  to  have 
a  full-time  executive  secretary.  The  organization’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  recently  named  H.  W.  Anderson,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  schools,  to  the 
post.  He  will  open  the  group’s  first  national  office  in 
Kalamazoo  this  summer. 

Overdrawn  reports  on  pupil  ^^rlots”  result 
from  newspapers’  inability  to  obtain  information  from 
the  proper  sources,  and  in  its  absence,  basing  their  stories 
on  hearsay,  according  to  a  Committee  on  Unity,  in  New 
York  City,  which  has  inquired  into  a  series  of  so-called 
“race  riots”  among  New  York  City  high  school  students. 
While  the  committee  found  newspaper  reports  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  exaggerated  and  inaccurate,  it  also  discovered 
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that  neither  the  school  involved  nor  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  would  give  out  details  of  the  incidents  at  the  time 
they  took  place. 

Materials  on  civ'll  defense  for  schools  are 

being  prepared  by  the  Nat.  Commission  on  Safety  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  NEIA.  First  item  available:  a  mimeographed 
paper  describing  defense  measures  already  undertaken 
by  16  school  systems  throughout  the  country. 

C.URREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Financing  Public  Schools  in  the  United  Stales,  Arvid  J.  Burke. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  584p.  $4.50.  (Pre¬ 
sentation  of  facts,  principles,  techniques  and  problems  involved 
in  formulating  financial  policies  and  practices.) 

The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Summer  Public  School 
Educational  and  Recreational  Programs  in  Districts  Within 
Metropolitan  Areas  of  the  United  States,  Russel  Lewis.  Calif, 
dssn.  of  School  Administrators,  35  N.  Raymond  Are.,  Pasadena 
I,  Calif.  $125. 

American  High  School  Administration.  Will  French  &  others. 
Rinehart  &  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  633p.  $5.  (Current 
practice  in  school  administration,  with  stress  on  democratic  school 
management.) 

Administrative  Leadership,  Van  Miller,  ed.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Colum¬ 
bia  U.  Teachers  College.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  27.  $1.  (The 
role  of  the  educational  leader,  as  seen  by  professors  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration.) 

"Mt.  Pleasant's  Continuous  School  Census,"  S.  Marston  Fox.  Dela¬ 
ware  School  Jour.,  Mar.  1951.  112  Academy  St.,  Neicarl:,  Del. 
(How  a  child  census  constantly  is  kept  up  to  date  in  a  Delaware 
district.  Census-keepers  are  PTA  members.) 

New  Community  School  Districts  Practices  and  Problems,  H.  M. 
Hamlin  &  M.  R.  Sumption.  College  of  Education,  U.  of  Illinois, 
Vrhana.  Free.  (A  summary  of  successful  practices  which  have 
improved  educational  programs  in  Illinois.) 

“Detroit's  Plan  for  Coping  with  Possible  Disaster  from  the  Air," 
}(din  W.  Pritchard.  Nation’s  Schools,  Apr.  1951.  919  N.  Mich. 
Aie.,  Chicago  11. 


ProteasioHol  Relations 


Move  to  build  a  teacher  ^^reserve’*  will  go 
forward  in  Kansas  this  month  when,  during  the  week 
of  April  16,  local  teachers’  associations  will  register  all 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  past  training,  experience,  plans 
for  future  training  and  interests,  are  good  prospects  for 
teaching  jobs. 

Information  gathered  on  each  registrant  first  will  be 
sifted  by  the  local  organization,  then  submitted  to  the 
Kansas  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  &  Professional 
Standards  for  publication  in  a  “reserve”  directory  to  be 
distributed  to  each  teacher-training  institution  in  the 
state.  After  getting  the  line-up  on  the  whereabouts  of 
former  teachers,  graduates  who  went  into  other  fields, 
and  former  students  who  left  college  before  finishing  their 
ducation,  teachers  colleges  will  be  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  “reserves”  back  into  the  profession  by  urging 
them  to  return  to  school  to  complete  (or  polish  up) 
their  training. 

Kansas  educators  believe  the  plan  will  produce  results. 
Worked  out  by  the  Kansas  Commission,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Miss  Ruth  Stout  of  Washburn  Municipal 
U.,  the  scheme  has  the  backing  of  teachers,  boardmen. 


administrators  and  laymen  who  recently  attended  a  series 
of  meetings  on  the  problem  of  teacher  recruitment  Local 
groups,  incidentally,  are  urged  to  register  only  those 
persons  qualified  personally  as  well  as  academically  for 
teaching,  comments  F.  Floyd  Herr,  director  of  certifica¬ 
tion  and  college  accreditation  for  the  Kansas  State  Dept, 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Average  work  week  for  teachers  is  47.9 
hours,  according  to  a  bulletin  released  last  month  by 
the  Research  Division  of  the  Nat.  Education  Assn.  Teach¬ 
ing  Load  in  1950  reveals  that  the  average  teacher  spends 
little  more  than  half  of  his  working  time  in  actual  class 
instruction;  the  rest  goes  into  correcting  papers,  super¬ 
vising  study  halls,  monitoring,  making  out  records,  class 
preparation  and  sponsoring  school  activities.  (Not 
counted:  the  hours  a  teacher  must  devote  to  non-school 
organizations  and  voluntary  community  services.) 

The  study,  based  on  a  survey  of  2,200  teachers  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  every  state,  showed  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  work  load  averaged  by  elementary  and  by 
high  school  teachers.  While  elementary  teachers  spent 
more  time  in  classroom  instruction,  secondary  teachers 
spent  more  on  non-instructional  duties. 

Concludes  the  report:  in  most  instances,  the  lightening 
of  teachers’  loads — which  most  teachers  would  prefer  to 
extra  pay — cannot  be  accomplished  except  by  employment 
of  more  teachers  and  the  building  of  new  schoolhouses 
to  provide  more  classrooms;  but  often  better  equalization 
of  load  can  be  achieved  through  more  careful  scheduling 
of  duties. 

First  national  meeting  of  art  teachers  was 

conducted  under  auspices  of  the  Nat.  Art  Education  Assn., 
an  NEA  body,  in  New  York  City,  March  28  to  31. 
Formerly  art  teachers’  conventions  have  been  regional, 
sponsored  by  one  of  four  sectional  groups — the  Eastern, 
Western,  Southeastern  and  Pacific  Arts  Association. 

A>w'  grant  for  elementary  education  at 

Butler  U.,  Indianapolis,  will  be  used  to  send  between 
60  emd  100  students  to  visit  outstanding  Midwestern 
school  systems  each  year,  reports  Dean  J.  Hartt  Walsh, 
of  the  College  of  Education.  Accompanied  by  a  faculty 
member,  the  students  will  observe  and  study  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  practices  which  make  those  systems’  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  superior  to  others. 

single  salary  scales  are  followed  by  school 
systems  in  43  of  the  44  largest  cities  in  the  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Boston  Teachers  Union.  The  city  which 
does  not  use  the  plan :  Boston. 

Study  of  teacher  competence,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  England  School  Development  Council, 
illustrates  use  of  the  “critical  incident  technique”  in 
determining  what  makes  effective  teaching. 

Developed  originally  by  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Re¬ 
search  (for  studying  the  competence  of  Air  Force  ofiB- 
cers) ,  the  method  requires  the  collection  of  descriptions 
of  teacher  behaviors  in  specific  incidents,  the  later  classi- 
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fication  of  incidents  as  to  types,  then  the  judging  of 
behaviors  as  to  whether  they  constitute  effective  or  in¬ 
effective  teaching. 

The  study,  titled  “Report  of  an  Exploratory  Study  of 
Teacher  Competence,”  is  available  from  the  Council,  at 
Peabody  House,  13  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass., 
for  $1.50. 

Teaeher  pay  schedules  in  New  York  have 
been  increased  by  $500  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  as  a 
result  of  action  taken  by  the  state  legislature  last  month. 
Another  state  measure  assures  all  teachers  of  a  $100 
cost-of-living  bonus  in  1950-51. 

New  York  City  teachers  seeking  larger  increases  (they 
were  receiving  more  than  the  previous  state  minimum) 
must  look  to  the  city  to  provide  them. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching  As  a  Profession — What  Parents  Want  to  Know.  Tri- 
State  Area  School  Study  Council,  School  of  Education,  V.  of 
Pittsburgh.  30c.  (A  recruitment  booklet  for  distribution  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents.) 

“Child  Study  and  the  Improvement  of  the  Educational  Program,” 
Virgil  E.  Herrick  &  James  Knight.  Elementary  School  Jour., 
Mar.  1951.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (A  proposal  for  in- 
service  training  of  teachers  through  study  of  learning  episodes.) 


Teaehittg  Methods  and  Problems 


Reading  biographies  of  great  Americans 

apparently  has  little  effect  on  character  development  of 
students,  according  to  research  conducted  by  a  group  of 
teachers  under  the  guidance  of  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln 
Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U. 

Some  time  ago  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Mar.  20,  1950), 
high  school  social  studies  teachers  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
set  about  to  test  this  belief:  “If  boys  and  girls  can  be 
taught  to  develop  a  reasonable  admiration  for  outstand¬ 
ing  American  historical  personages,  they  will,  to  a  meas¬ 
urable  degree,  incorporate  into  their  own  behavior  some 
of  the  outstandingly  desirable  characteristics  of  these  his¬ 
toric  personages.” 

The  March  issue  of  School  Review  reports  how  the 
hypothesis  was  tested,  and  how  it  apparently  fell  apart. 
For  instance,  tests  found  no  correlation  between  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  information  on  the  lives  of  famous  Americans  and 
his  admiration  for  them;  no  evidence  that  a  semester  of 
American  history  increased  student  respect  for  great  men 
of  the  past;  no  foundation  for  the  prediction  that  those 
pupils  with  the  most  admiration  for  historical  figures 
would  rate  higher  than  others  among  their  peers  because 
of  traits  similar  to  those  for  which  the  great  Americans 
were  noted. 

^With  field  trip  data  at  their  fingertips, 

teachers  in  the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  public  schools  find  it 
easier  to  take  their  classes  out  into  the  community  to 
gain  first-hand  learning. 

Described  in  a  recent  issue  of  See  &  Hear,  a  field  trip 
manual  (each  teacher  has  a  copy)  gives  brief  but  com¬ 
plete  directions  for  conducting  student  trips  to  140  loced 


places  of  interest.  For  each  trip,  for  instance,  the  guide 
gives  information  on  whom  to  contact,  the  age  of  children 
permitted,  visiting  hours  and  days,  travel  time,  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  tour,  directions  for  getting  there,  guide 
service  available,  parking  facilities,  eating  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  admissions  fee;  then  it  proposes  objectives  of 
the  trip,  things  to  see  and  do,  teaching  aids,  observations 
enroute,  and  suitable  grade  levels  for  the  tour. 

The  handbook  (which,  incidentally,  also  contains  in¬ 
formation  on  nearly  50  local  people  who  are  willing  to 
visit  classrooms  to  discuss  their  work  or  special  interests) 
was  compiled  by  a  committee  of  teachers  with  the  help 
of  many  others.  All  were  asked  to  report  trips  they  had 
conducted,  to  propose  others  they  thought  would  be 
valuable;  then  the  committee  gathered  the  information 
together,  augmenting  it  with  details  obtained  from  the 
agencies  and  institutions  to  be  visited. 

Three-cycle  organization  of  history,  with 
different  teaching  methods  used  in  each  cycle,  is  proposed 
by  Floyd  B.  Bolton,  supervisor  of  social  studies  in  the 
East  Chicago  (Ind.)  schools,  in  the  March  issue  of  Socid 
Education.  The  plan,  he  believes,  would  do  away  with 
unnecessary  repetition  of  subject  matter  in  American 
history  courses  at  the  intermediate,  junior  high  and  senior 
high  school  levels,  and  would  give  students  a  greater 
understanding  of  their  country’s  development  than  histoiy 
programs  commonly  offered. 

In  1944,  Mr.  Bolton  points  out,  a  committee  of  the 
Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  recommended  that 
students  take  American  history  three  times  during  their 
public  school  education.  But  it  advised  that  each  course 
place  emphasis  on  a  different  historical  period — with  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  stressing  colonial  days,  junior  high 
schools  stressing  from  1776  to  1876,  and  senior  high 
schools,  from  1876  to  the  present. 

Under  Mr.  Bolton’s  proposal,  emphasis  on  chrono¬ 
logical  periods  would  be  out,  and  American  history  would 
vary  from  cycle  to  cycle  only  in  the  way  it  was  presented. 
Elementary  school  teachers  would  use  the  anecdotal  ap¬ 
proach;  junior  high  school  teachers,  the  topical  approach; 
and  high  school  history  teachers,  the  chronological  ap¬ 
proach.  At  present,  he  says,  many  students  do  not  finish 
high  school,  hence  they  spend  little  time  studying  history 
since  1865,  and  colonial  history  is  slighted  since  middle- 
grade  pupils  are  too  young  to  understand  the  social  order 
of  the  day. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Comparing  Poems  on  Like  Topics,”  Paul  Mowbray  Wheeler. 
English  Jour.,  Mar  1951.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (Sugges¬ 
tions  for  presenting  high  school  study  of  poetry  through  com¬ 
parison  and  contrast  of  poems.) 

The  Improvement  of  Spelling.  Madison  Public  Schools,  Madison, 
Wis.  39 p.  50c.  (Techniques  for  teaching  spelling  as  proposed  br 
a  staff  committee  of  the  Madison  schools.) 

What  About  Phonics?  Assn,  for  Childhood  Education  Intemat, 
1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  24p.  75c.  (Review  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  recent  research  on  the  teaching  of  phonics.) 

“How  to  Do  Cooperative  Planning,”  Loretta  E.  Klee.  Social  Edu¬ 
cation,  Mar.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  new 
article  in  a  “How  to  Do  If’  series.  Reprints  are  available  for  10c) 
“The  Place  of,  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Oral  Reading  in  the 
Elementary  School,”  0.  N.  Darby.  Elementary  School  Jour^  Ha. 
1951.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
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Curricula, 


li^oing  no  need  for  acceleration,  state  educa¬ 
tion  commissioners  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  issued  a  joint  statement  last  month  de¬ 
signed  to  curb  movements  to  speed  up  or  abbreviate  high 
school  courses.  Little  would  be  gained  by  such  programs, 
the  stale  school  chiefs  objected,  “because  military  agencies 
would  have  to  lengthen  training  time  to  make  up  for 
resulting  deficiencies  in  students. 

The  Amer.  Council  on  Education,  spurred  by  debates 
pro  and  con  on  the  need  for,  and  value  of  accelerated 
programs,  plans  to  start  a  full-scale  study  of  the  time 
element  in  American  education.  Last  month  a  council- 
called  conference  on  the  subject  revealed  little  disposition 
among  educators  to  reduce  educational  requirements,  or 
to  adopt  training  short-cuts.  Yet  most  agreed  that  some 
changes  might  have  to  be  made  if,  from  now  on,  young 
men  spend  two  years  in  military  service.  The  many  years 
now  required  for  professional  degrees  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  there  is  overlapping  of  subject  matter  presented 
in  the  last  year  of  high  school  and  first  year  of  college, 
it  was  felt. 

For  the  time  being,  military  services  are  not  request¬ 
ing  schools  to  quicken  their  pace.  In  event  of  full  mobili¬ 
zation,  of  course,  they  will. 

When  charged  with  Marxist  leanings, 

schools  would  do  well  to  look  to  their  attitudes,  comments 
an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Denver  Post.  While 
the  Post  claims  that  such  statements  usually  are  unfounded 
smears,  it  also  accuses  more  than  a  few  school  people  of 
adopting  an  aloof  “of-course-we-teach-American-history” 
manner  when  citizens  want  to  investigate. 

In  New  York  last  month,  schools  received  a  legislative 
directive  to  stress  the  teaching  of  democracy.  Under 
terms  of  a  new  law,  all  high  schools  must  teach  principles 
of  the  American  system  as  part  of  new  American  history 
courses. 

High  school  history  courses,  incidentally,  are  being 
revised  to  conform  with  recommendations  made  to  state 
regents  several  months  ago  by  a  committee  of  leading 
historians  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Jan.  5).  The  new  sylla¬ 
bus  will  outline  a  three-year  course,  presenting  study  of 
history  in  chronological  order,  with  greater  stress  on  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  American  heritage. 

New-type  general  courses  are  common 

among  junior  colleges,  a  survey  published  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  the  Junior  College  Journal  discloses.  Defined  as 
“those  courses  covering  a  broad  scope  of  subject  matter 
pertaining  to  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  individual 
person,  or  to  society’s  major  institutions,”  the  new  type 
offerings  are  said  to  appear  more  frequently  in  public 
than  in  private  institutions,  oftener  in  the  Far  West  than 
in  the  Midwest.  In  425  junior  colleges,  2,040  of  the 
courses  were  found,  with  each  institution  averaging  al¬ 
most  five. 

As  an  example,  one  such  course  is  “Science  in  Today’s 
World,”  recently  adopted  at  East  Los  Angeles  Junior 
College.  Unlike  other  science  courses,  it  is  designed  as 
general,  rather  than  academic  or  vocational  education. 


places  emphasis  on  the  application  of  modern  science 
to  social,  political  and  economic  progress,  and  on  the 
role  of  science  and  scientbts  in  an  age  of  machine  and 
experts.  The  class  follows  no  textbooks,  gathers  study 
material  from  many  sources,  particularly  from  news  mag¬ 
azines  and  daily  papers  containing  science  articles  for 
the  general  reader. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Connecticut  Children  and  Youth  Face  It.  State  Dept,  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (A  bulletin  which 
deals  with  the  role  of  children  and  youth.  It  contains  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  jobs  to  be  done  by  schools  in  the  times  of  interna¬ 
tional  tension.) 

“Communications:  A  Symposium,”  Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  .Mar.  19.51.  Rooms  9-10,  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
(Ten  articles  dealing  with  various  phases  of  language  arts.) 
Meaningful  Art  Education,  Mildred  M.  Landis.  Chas.  A.  Bennett 
Co.,  Peoria,  III.  18Sp.  $4.  (Proposals  for  art  programs  at  vari¬ 
ous  school  levels.) 


Guidance 


Sharp  upturn  in  drop-outs  this  spring  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Nat.  Child  Labor  Committee,  which  recently 
surveyed  119  school  systems,  found  that  in  most,  students 
are  leaving  school  at  a  faster  clip  than  a  year  ago.  The 
draft,  resulting  student  restlessness,  and  increased  job 
opportunities  are  the  main  causes,  the  committee  believes. 
It  noted  that  17-year-old  boys  frequently  expressed  the 
desire  for  a  “year  of  earning  money  and  of  freedom” 
before  going  into  military  training. 

Proposing  a  year-round  drive  (and  better  school  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling),  the  committee  suggested  that  the 
armed  services,  federal,  state  and  local  education  agencies 
get  together  and  take  the  stay-in-school  argument  di¬ 
rectly  to  parents.  (See  “Camp  for  High  School  Boys,”  PHYSI¬ 
CAL  EDUCATION  &  HEALTH.) 

Foretaste  of  college  methods  is  given  Portland 
(Ore.)  high  school  students  through  a  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Reed  College.  Under  the  plan,  Reed  offers 
a  series  of  seven  lecture-symposiums  for  upper-scholastic- 
bracket  high  school  seniors,  giving  them  an  idea  of  col¬ 
lege-type  classes  and,  incidentally,  interesting  them  in 
enrolling  at  Reed. 

'^^Psychologist”  will  mean  more  in  the  future 
when  it  appears  after  names  in  New  York  state.  This 
past  month  the  state  legislature  enacted  a  bill  which  will 
require  licensing  of  psychologists  by  the  State  Dept,  of 
Education.  Designed  to  do  away  with  “quack”  counselors 
and  advice  bureaus,  the  law  requires  all  practicing  psy¬ 
chologists  to  hold  a  doctors’  degree  in  psychology  or  an 
allied  subject,  and  to  have  had  two  years  of  supervised 
experience.  Sponsors  of  the  measure — the  first  of  its 
kind  in  any  state — contended  that  more  than  a  third  of 
the  persons  listed  as  “psychologists”  in  classified  tele- 
fdione  directories  were  not  qualified  to  offer  advice  pro¬ 
fessionally. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Improving  Guidance  Programs  in  Secondary  Schools,  Donald  E. 

Kitch  &  Wm.  H.  McCreary.  Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Education, 
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Sacramento.  6-ip.  40c.  (.4  guide  for  making  an  informal  ap¬ 
praisal  of  guidance  services.) 

Counseling  and  Psychology':  Vocational  Psychology  and  Its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Educational  and  Personal  Counseling.  Milton  L.  Blum  & 
Benjamin  Balinsky.  Prentice-Hall,  70  Sth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  II.  586p. 
“Do  High  Schools  Change  Attitudes,"  Sidney  N.  Barnett.  High 
Points,  Feb.  19.il.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (A  check¬ 
up  on  intergroup  attitudes  of  students  first  as  they  entered,  then 
as  they  were  graduated  from  the  High  School  of  Music  &  Art  in 
New  York  City.) 

“Guidance  Toward  College  Preparation,"  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  School 
Si  Society,  Feb.  24,  I9.il.  I.i  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (Discussion 
of  when  guidance  toward  college  preparation  should  begin;  what 
it  involves.) 


Student  Activities 


Host  &  Husloss  I'lub  of  the  Emerson  junior  high 
school,  Lakewood.  Ohio,  functions  to  stimulate  friendli¬ 
ness,  good  manners  and  consideration  for  others,  reports 
the  February  issue  of  Ohio  Schools.  Members,  who  are 
elected  by  homerooms,  meet  twice  a  month  to  discuss 
manner  problems,  then  present  the  outcome  of  their  dis¬ 
cussions  to  other  students  during  homeroom  citizenshi|> 
training  sessions.  Host  &  Hostess  Club  members  have 
another  official  job:  each  presides  at  a  table  in  the  school 
cafeteria,  tries  to  encourage  the  conventional  courtesies. 

**R<*porl  (*arfl  speeialii«**  newspapers  for  parents 
written  by  pupils,  accompany  each  student  progress  re¬ 
port  sent  out  by  a  teacher  in  Laphani  elementary  school, 
Allan  Park,  Mich.  Says  Sixth-Grade  Teacher  Catherine 
Lewis:  “Besides  introducing  parents  to  the  ‘inside’  of  class 
activities,  the  newspaper  provides  an  excellent  project  in 
English  and  art.” 

To  form  an  Audubon  »lunior  iinb.  write  the 
Nat.  .Audubon  Society,  1000  f'ifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
28.  It  will  send  information  on  how  to  organize,  and 
will  explain  how  its  long-standing  junior  societies  con¬ 
tribute  not  only  to  the  understanding  of  conservation, 
but  to  the  teaching  of  oral  English,  composition,  reading, 
geography  and  art. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  incidentally,  has  pro¬ 
claimed  1951  as  “Audubon  Centennial  Year.”  It  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  John  J.  Audubon, 
pioneer  conservationist  and  nature  artist 

Conservation  projects  worth  noticing,  says 
the  Iowa  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  are  those  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  this  spring  by  both  town  and  rural  schools 
in  Louisa  and  Warren  Counties,  la.  Initiated  by  county 
superintendents,  inter-school  contests  are  under  way  in 
the  counties  to  stimulate  action  for  conservation  and,  by 
so  doing,  conservation  understanding. 

Among  the  student  activities  which  will  bring  each 
school  a  certain  number  of  points:  planting  of  wildlife 
shelters,  of  model  fields  demonstrating  soil  conservation 
procedures,  of  model  fields  of  grasses  and  legumes,  of 
tree  windbreaks,  of  wild  flower  gardens;  collection  of 
soil  samples  for  identification  purposes;  construction  of 
bird  feeding  stations,  nature  trails. 


Physical  Education  and  Bealth 


f 'amp  for  high  school  boys  near  Chelsea,  Mich., 
should  be  noted  by  physical  education  directors,  guidance 
experts,  conservationists  and  vocational  educators  alike. 
An  experimental  project  sponsored  by  three  school  sys¬ 
tems  (Ann  Arbor,  Battle  Creek  and  Dearborn),  the  State 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction  and  Dept,  of  Conserv’ation, 
the  camp  currently  is  offering  20  selected  boys  a  se¬ 
mester’s  e.xperience  in  outdoor  living,  conservation  study 
and  camp  maintenance  work,  while  they  continue  their 
academic  courses.  The  boys  chosen  to  take  part  were 
those  who  were  considered  likely  candidates  for  a  “drop¬ 
out”  list,  inasmuch  as  high  school  counselors  felt  the 
regular  curriculum  was  not  meeting  their  needs. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECI.4L  INTEREST 
“Nutrition  Instruction  and  Food  Habits,”  Wm.  Stone.  Clearing 
House,  Mar.  1931.  207  4th  .4ve.,  N.  K.  .3.  (Experiments  in  the 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  school  system  show  the  value  of  nutrition  study.) 
Clamps  and  Campers  in  the  Los  Angeles  Area.  Research  Dept., 
H'elfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  $hiO.  ' 
(Recommendations  for  a  community  camping  program.) 

“The  (.hanging  Role  of  the  School  Nurse,"  John  L.  Miller.  Edu- 
rational  Trend.  Mar.  1931.  .4  supplement  to  the  Educator’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Dispatch.  New  London,  Conn.  (A  blueprint  for  realign¬ 
ment  of  the  school  nurse’s  role  to  permit  better  utilization  of 
professional  —and  scarce — nursing  services.) 


V  ocational-Industrial 


Demands  of  the  defense  eeonomy  are  better-  I 
ing  outlook  for  employment  in  many  fields  which  cur-  ! 
rcntly  are  overcrowded,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Surplus  of  accountants,  airplane  mechanics, 
high  school  teachers,  lawyers  and  personnel  workers  is 
decreasing,  it  says.  (One  field  in  which  oversupply  has 
not  dropped,  and  probably  won’t:  newspaper  reporting.) 

These  as  well  as  other  changes  in  job  prospects,  brought 
about  by  defense  mobilization,  will  be  incorporated  into 
a  revised  edition  of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook, 
to  be  available  for  purchase  within  a  few  months  as  BLS  f 
Bulletin  No.  998  from  the  Government  Printing  OfiBce.  I 

Asset  for  business  education  teachers  is  an  < 

early  introduction  to  businessmen  in  the  community,  be¬ 
lieves  Dr.  Loyd  Douglas,  head  of  business  education  at 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Rapids.  When  a 
business  education  teacher  from  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  enters  a  new  community  to  take  over  his  first  po¬ 
sition,  the  president  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  another  civic  service  club  already  has  been  informed 
of  the  newcomer’s  arrival,  interests  and  abilities  in  a 
personal  letter  from  Dr.  Douglas. 

To  put  the  final  touches  on  students  who 

soon  will  be  looking  for  jobs,  the  business  education 
department  of  Montebello  senior  high  school,  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  offers  a  year-long  series  of  lectures  and 
field  trips  on  job-hunting  and  job-holding.  Once  a  month, 
during  the  last  hour  of  the  day,  business  education  seniors 
are  excused  from  their  classes  to  attend  the  sessions. 
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system  (and  publicized  by  the  PTA),  the  literature  offered 
is  designed  to  help  parents  understand  their  children 
better. 

A  parents’  book  shelf  containing  information  on  giving 
children  sex  education  would  be  particularly  valuable 
in  those  schools  where  no  provision  is  made  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  teaching  about  sex,  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Assn,  comments  in  its  March  journal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Advisory  Council  for  a  Department  of  Vocational  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  IT  ash.  25,  D.C.  28p.  I5c.  (Purposes, 
organization  and  activities  of  vocational  agriculture  advisory 
groups.) 


Audio-V  isual 


To  eonvince  parents  of  need  for  films  and 

other  audio-visual  materials  in  the  classroom,  an  article 
in  the  March  issue  of  Educational  Screen  proposes  a 
demonstration  similar  to  this  at  some  PTA  meeting:  ask 
members  to  explain  how  canal  locks  operate;  when  they 
discover  they  can't,  read  an  explanation  from  an  encyclo¬ 
paedia;  then  show  them  a  good  film  on  the  subject. 
Thereafter,  parents  will  realize  more  fully  why  audio¬ 
visual  materials  are  essential,  the  writer  claims. 

Success  of  reading  training  films  in  improv¬ 
ing  both  the  reading  speed  and  comprehension  of  high 
school  students  is  reported  by  C.  C.  Buerkens,  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Pella,  la.  This  past  year,  he  reveals,  two 
teachers  who  have  been  using  such  films  with  high  school 
English  classes  have  found  that  the  average  student  in¬ 
creased  his  reading  rate  from  250  to  525  words  per 
minute  during  a  six  weeks’  training  period.  Average 
comprehension  increased  by  16%. 

(The  films  used,  incidentally,  are  produced  by  the 
k  U.  of  Iowa.  Reading  material  is  flashed  on  the  screen, 

r  with  such  timing  that  the  student  is  required  to  read  in 

phrases,  at  a  gradually  increasing  spe^.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  A-V  Bibliography,  F.  Dean  McCIuskey.  W m.  C.  Brown  Co., 
915  Main  St.,  Dubuque,  la.  I85p.  SlJiO.  (Guide  to  literature 
on  audio-visual  instruction.) 

Portfolio  on  Audio-Visual  Materials.  Assn,  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  Internat.,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  75c.  (Twelve 
leaflets  include,  among  others,  those  on  children's  museums, 
bulletin  boards,  pictures,  sources  of  films  for  parents.) 

Evaluative  Criteria  for  an  Audio-Visual  Instructional  Program. 
John  C.  Schwartz,  Jr.  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  915  Main  St.,  Dubuque, 
la.  39p.  75c. 


Paren  t^Teacher 


Nothing  is  better  than  classroom  visits  if 

parents  want  a  real  understanding  of  how  their  children 
are  getting  along  in  school,  according  to  Ruth  Hartke,  a 
teacher  in  the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  school  system.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  Action*,  devoted  to  schemes  for  report¬ 
ing  to  parents.  Miss  Hartke  says  that  she  often  invites 
a  group  of  six  or  eight  parents  to  sit  in  on  a  regular 
class  session  at  one  time,  taking  care  to  choose  parents 
whose  children  are  showing  about  the  same  rate  of 
progress.  This,  she  points  out,  prevents  parents  from 
feeling  embarrassed  or  competitive  toward  one  another. 

Parents  may  borrow  books  at  any  time  from 
the  Parents’  Book  Shelf  of  the  Washington  Irving  high 
school  library,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Supplied  by  the  school 


To  explain  curricula  to  parents,  the  faculty 
of  Westchester  high  school,  Los  Angeles,  recently  pre¬ 
sented  a  six-session  series  of  programs,  each  built  on 
the  work  of  one  high  school  department.  General  pattern 
for  each  meeting:  (I)  a  five-minute  talk  on  the  objectives 
of  the  department  (2)  a  30-minute  panel  discussion  by 
six  teachers,  each  of  whom  told  about  one  phase  of  the 
department’s  work  (3)  a  five-minute  “tie-in”  by  the 
school  counselor,  who  explained  the  department’s  guid¬ 
ance  practices  (4)  a  20-minute  question  period  (5)  a 
closing  social  hour. 

Described  in  the  March  I2th  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
School  Journal,  the  meeting  series  was  favorably  accepted 
by  the  community,  and  well  attended — partly  because 
some  20  civic,  religious  and  educational  groups  in  the 
community  had  been  asked  to  join  in  its  sponsorship. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“Reporting  to  Parents,”  Action,  Feb.  1951.  Metropolitan  Detroit 
Bureau  of  Cooperative  School  Studies,  60  Farnsicorth  St.,  Detroit 
2,  Mich.  10c. 


Loans  for  eoiloge  bousing  now  are  obtainable 
from  the  federal  government — but  only  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances.  To  be  so  financed,  the  student  (or  faculty) 
living  quarters  must  be  essential  to  the  college’s  defense 
activities,  explains  Housing  Administrator  Raymond  M. 
Foley. 

Under  the  original  plan  (which  was  written  into  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950),  $300,000,000  was  authorized  for 
the  financing  of  college  dormitories,  but  the  Korean  war 
brought  curtailment  of  the  program.  Now  reactivated, 
it  will  be  limited  to  $40,000,000  in  loans  for  college 
housing  directly  related  to  defense. 

School  construction  has  bogged  down 

throughout  the  country  because  of  shortage  of  materials, 
according  to  a  survey  made  last  month  by  the  New  York 
Times.  Educators,  the  Times  reports,  are  convinced  that 
unless  schools  receive  priorities  for  steel  and  other  needed 
items,  construction  eventually  will  come  to  a  virtual 
standstill. 

Here  are  some  of  the  conditions  found  in  the  survey: 
(1)  manufacturers  are  promising  delivery  on  about  half 
of  the  materials  ordered  for  school  building  projects  (2) 
fulfillments  on  orders  for  school  equipment  and  supplies 
are  from  three  to  six  months  in  arrears  (3)  fewer  con¬ 
tractors  are  submitting  bids  for  new  schoolhouses  because 
they  cannot  get  need^  construction  equipment  (4)  lab- 


BuUding  and  Equipment 
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oratory  and  industrial  arts  supplies  are  becoming  difiBcult 
to  obtain  (5)  better  quality  desks,  tables  and  chairs  seem 
to  be  going  off  the  market. 

According  to  J.  L.  McCaskill,  coordinator  of  the  Nat. 
Conference  for  Mobilization  of  Education,  no  one  in 
the  Nat.  Production  Authority  has  evidenced  sympathetic 
understanding  of  problems  related  to  educational  needs. 
“If  the  present  attitude  persists,”  he  says,  “the  resulting 
damage  to  education  may  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
major  national  scandal.” 

1  of  5  schoolhouses  is  unfit  for  use  and  should 
be  abandoned  or  extensively  remodeled,  reports  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Federal  Committee  on  Education,  an  advisory  group 
to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Citizens  Look  at  Our 
Schoolhouses  (Government  Printing  Office,  15c)  presents 
information,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  on  what  has 
happened  to  schools  during  the  past  25  years,  reviewing 
present  and  future  school  housing  problems. 

By  1959-60,  the  committee  points  out,  we  will  need 
at  least  50%  more  classrooms — 150,000  for  replacements; 
270,000  for  increased  enrollments;  60,000  for  reorganized 
districts;  and  40,000  for  kindergartens  and  the  13th  and 
14th  grades.  Approximate  cost  of  such  construction: 
$14,040,000,000. 

The  bulletin  ends  with  the  plea  that  all  national  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  education  give  active  considera¬ 
tion  to  school  building  problems,  that  they  urge  immedi¬ 
ate  establishment  of  a  system  of  priorities  and  alloca¬ 
tions  favorable  to  schools. 

Deaths  by  fire  in  fireproof  buildings  refute 
the  common  belief  that  fire-restrictive  structures  are  fire- 
precaution  enough,  according  to  the  Nat.  Fire  Protection 
Assn.  It  reports  that  conflagrations  in  fireproof  buildings 
have  taken  764  lives  in  the  past  11  years.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  emphasizes:  “Fire-restrictive  construction  has  made 
a  major  contribution  .  .  .  but  it  is  only  one  of  several 
indispensable  factors  in  fire-safety.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“See  Ahead  Safely,"  Reid  Stout.  Michigan  Education  Jour.,  Mar. 
1951.  Mich.  Education  Bldg.,  Lansing  2.  (Description  of  a  safety 
mirror,  now  on  the  market,  which  eliminates  the  blind  spot 
created  by  the  high  hood  and  fender  assembly  of  the  usual-type, 
school  bus.) 

“Function^  Window  Design,"  Rhees  Burket.  Nation’s  Schools. 
Mar.  1951.  919  N.  Mich.  Aue.,  Chicago  II. 


Miscellany 


Largest  bequest  of  George  Bernard  Shaw 

will  go  to  advance  adoption  of  a  40-letter  alphabet.  After 
personal  bequests  are  taken  care  of,  the  residue  of  his 
estate  will  be  used  to  find  out  how  many  people  speak 
English,  how  much  time  they  lose  by  using  the  26-letter 
alphabet  (in  which  single  sounds  are  often  indicated  by 
several  letters),  and  how  much  money  they  squander  as 
a  consequence.  Although  a  proponent  of  socialism, 
Shaw  did  all  right  as  a  capitalist.  He  acquired  more 
money  during  his  lifetime  than  any  other  British  writer 
in  history. 
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New  Classroom  Material 


Three  Filmstrips  on  Life  Insurance  .  .  .  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  by  the  Institute  of  Life  In¬ 
surance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  How  Life 
Insurance  Began,  How  Life  Insurance  Operates 
and  Hou>  Life  Insurance  Policies  Work  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  institute  for  $15  in  color,  or  $10 
in  black  and  white.  Single  strips  cost  $6  in  color, 
$4  in  black  and  white. 

Two  New  Social  Studies  Texts  .  .  .  were  published 
by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  this  past  month. 
Man's  Story — World  History  in  Its  Geographic  Set¬ 
ting  is  for  high  school  students;  Living  in  Our  Ameri¬ 
ca — A  Record  of  Our  Country,  for  the  upper  grades. 
The  latter,  incidentally,  presents  history  chronologi¬ 
cally  from  the  discovery  of  America  through  the 
period  of  Reconstruction;  thereafter  development  of 
the  country  is  presented  through  topical  units.  List 
prices  of  the  texts  are  $3.76  and  $.3..32  respectively. 

Classes  Journeying  to  Washington  this  Spring  .  .  . 
will  get  more  from  their  tour  if  they  read  Destina¬ 
tion — Washington,  D.  C.,  first.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  charge  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
204  Evening  Star  Bldg.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Government  Pamphlets  on  Birds  .  .  .  are  suggested 
as  supplementary  reading  material  in  classes  study¬ 
ing  nature  and  conservation.  Among  those  available: 
(1)  Birds  Protected  by  Federal  Law,  and  (2)  Mi¬ 
gration  of  Birds.  The  former  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Widlife  Service,  Dept,  of 
Interior;  the  latter  for  30c  from  the  Govt.  Printing 
Office. 

Activities  of  the  Red  Cross  During  1950  .  .  .  are 
shown  in  a  new  film.  The  Red  Cross  Report.  The 
film  is  available  on  free  loan  from  I'nited  World 
Films,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  1445  Park  Ave., 
New  York  29. 

Two  New  Civic  Study  Units  .  .  .  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Civic  Education  Project,  10  Craigie 
St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  One,  Who  Says  So?  ana¬ 
lyzes  influences  that  tend  to  produce  group  judg¬ 
ments  about  civic  issues;  the  other.  Why  Don't  They 
Think?  stresses  how  prejudiced  and  emotional  re¬ 
actions  lead  to  unsound  conclusions.  The  units  cost 
60c  and  65c  respectively. 

Handy  Book  Lists  for  Elementary  Teachers  .  .  . 
are  two  published  by  the  Madison  (Wis.)  public 
schools.  One  lists  some  150  books  on  things  to 
make  and  do;  another  lists  and  describes  magazines 
suitable  for  use  in  elementary  grades. 

A  Guide  to  How-to-do-it  Books  .  .  .  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y. 
19.  The  guide  lists  more  than  2,300  books,  pamphlets, 
government  documents,  etc.,  on  more  than  3.50  sub¬ 
jects. 

Film  on  Family  Relationships  .  .  .  announced  last 
month  by  Coronet,  is  Marriage  Is  a  Partnership.  The 
film,  the  producer  explains,  takes  a  positive  approach 
to  the  problems  of  marital  adjustment  by  pointing 
out  how  difficulties  can  arise,  then  by  showing  how 
problems  can  be  met. 
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